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TO OUR READERS. 


We have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things to be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 
what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to accomplish : — 

I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, &c.? 

Il. Admission of Visitors. Is there a charge made at the door? If so, 
what is the amount of it, and what is done with the income ? 

Ill. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and valuable 
instruction ? 

IV. The Income. How is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are required for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself ? 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains ? 

VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday? Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vices? Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally ? 

VII. Evxercise. How much are convicts allowed to exercise? 

VIII. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of the day? What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing? Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.t How are prohibited articles obtained ? 


These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect a moral Reform in criminals. 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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LEGISLATION ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 


~ 


In our former numbers we have given a sketch of the Life 
of Mr. Rantoul. In the present number we give some ac- 
count of the Legislation on the subject of Capital Punish- 
ment. We have examined the State Records, and copied 
every single resolution from the year 1828, to the final pas- 
sage of the act in 1852, when the law was introduced that 
the culprit should not be executed under one year from 
the time of sentence. The resolutions furnish the very best 
history of legislation on the subject. In looking over these, 
the reader will at once obtain a view of the progress of the 
cause, and learn who has taken up the subject in the halls 
of legislation. 

The resolutions cover a period of twenty-four years. It 
will be seen that the first motion was made by Mr. Kendall. 
He was a member of the Charles-street Baptist Church, 
Boston, and held the very respectable office of deacon. We 
have stated each resolution, so that the reader will learn 
something of the state of the cause from yearto year. The 
history of one Reform is the history of all Reforms. If we 
look at the movement to abolish War, or Slavery, or Intem- 
perance, we see how slow is the law of progress. How often 
is the Reformer disappointed in his best endeavors! He 
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looks to the Church or the State; and how often do both 
refuse to lend him any aid! .In Massachusetts, however, 
much has been accomplished by legislation. But even here, 
had it not been for a few minds at work in spite of the 
Church and the State, nothing would have been done. We 
feel, however, that a great work has been accomplished in 
this country as well as in Europe. It is worthy of remark, 
that, in the year 1828, a Society was formed in England, for 
the diffusion of information on the subject of Capital Punish- 
ments. From that time the subject has been introduced 
into Parliament. There the cause has been much indebted 
to the labors of Sir Samuel Romilly, Sydney Taylor, Mr. 
Ewart, John 'T. Barry, and Charles Gilpin. 

In 1830, we published some Essays in the ‘ Barnstable 
Patriot’ on Capital Punishment. We had then seen no 
report on the subject. About that time, Lafayette delivered 
a Speech in Paris against Capital Punishment.. We re- 
member that this had great weight on our mind. We took 
his words for a motto: —‘ For my part I shall demand the 
abolition of the penalty of death, until I am convinced that 
human judgment is infallible.’ : 

We do not, however, intend to give a history of this 
Reform at the present moment, but merely to present the 
Resolutions, and from those may be gathered a better history 
than could be obtained from any other source. The first 
resolution was in 1828:— 


Tuesday, June 10, 1828. — On motion of Mr. Kendall, of Bos- 
ton, ordered that the Committee on the Judiciary be instructed 
to consider the expediency of abolishing the punishment of death 
under any law of this Commonwealth, and that said Committee 
be ordered to report within fifteen days after the commencement 
of the next session of the General Court. 

Thursday, January 6, 1831. —On motion of Mr. Rantoul, of 
Beverly, ordered that the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of abolishing the punish- 
ment of death in all cases where the same is now authorized by 
law, and of substituting other punishments instead thereof. 

March 18, 1831.— Mr. Kendall, of Boston, submitted the 
following, to wit : — Whereas there are different opinions on the 
subject of punishing certain crimes by taking away human life ; 
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some persons maintaining that such punishment is not justifiable 
in any case; others, that it is justifiable only in cases of murder 
attended by the highest aggravation of malice and cruelty; and 
others maintaining that punishment by death is justifiable and 
proper, not only in such a manner, but in many or some other 
crimes, — 

If the first or second class of persons are right, the penal code 
of this Commonwealth certainly requires amendment; as this is 
a subject which deserves the most serious consideration, if it 
requires any, and cannot be treated of without a diligent and 
careful investigation of original principles, of the practice of dif- 
ferent communities, and the opinions of learned and able men, 
and as there cannot be time during one session of the General 
Court to enable a Committee to make a detailed report until so 
late in the session that it could not be deliberately considered and 
discussed, it is therefore 

Ordered, that a Committee of five members of the House be 
appointed to consider whether any, and what, alterations are 
necessary or expedient in the penal code of this Commonwealth, 
in cases wherein the punishment of death may be inflicted; and 
that such Committee have leave to sit during the recess, and 
report at the next session of the Legislature, by bill or otherwise. 

This order was adopted; and Messrs. Sullivan, of Boston, 
Rantoul, of Beverly, Kendall, of Boston, Holden, of Charlestown, 
and Davis, of Boston, were appointed that Committee. 

June 10, 1831. — Mr. Rantoul presented a Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed 18th of March last to inquire what alterations 
are required in the penal code of this Commonwealth in cases 
wherein the punishment of death is now inflicted; and said 
Report was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

June 18, 1831.—On motion of Mr. Oliver, of Lynn, the 
Report of the Committee appointed by the last Legislature on the 
subject of the penal code of the Commonwealth in cases where 
the punishment of death is inflicted, which Report was submitted 
on the 10th inst., was taken up, and committed to Messrs. 
Rantoul, of Beverly, Kendall, of Boston, Holden, of Charlestown, 
Oliver, of Lynn, and Bassett, of Boston. 

June 21, 1831. — Mr. Rantoul, from the Committee to whom 
was submitted the Report of a Committee of the last Legislature 
on the punishment of death, made a Report referring the same 
in like manner, and authorizing William Sullivan, of Boston, to 
prepare and report to the next Legislature a Bill or Bills in 
conformity with the principles of said Report; and each of said 
Reports was accepted. 

Jan. 9, 1882. — Ordered, that the Report of the Committee on 
Capital Punishment presented at the last session, as contained in 
No. 15 of the printed Reports, be reprinted. 

Jan. 10, 1832.—- The Speaker laid before the House a com- 
munication from Hon. William Sullivan, enclosing three Bills 
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prepared by him in pursuance of an order of the last General 
Court on the subject of a Report on the punishment of death ; 
and the same was ordered to be printed. 

Jan. 19, 18832. — On motion of Mr. Holden, of Charlestown, 
the Bills reported by Hon. William Sullivan in relation to Capital 
Punishment were taken up, and committed to Messrs. Holden, 
of Charlestown, Brooks, of Bernardston, Rantoul, of Beverly, 
Oliver, of Lynn, and Little, of Marshfield. 

Feb. 1, 1832.— Mr. Holden, of Charlestown, from the Com- 
mittee to whom was referred the several Bills reported to the 
House by the Hon. William Sullivan upon Capital Punishment, 
reported in part, that the Bill marked A should pass, with certain 
amendments; and the said Bill was read as amended, and ordered 
to a second reading to-morrow. 

Feb. 18, 1832.— A Bill to abolish the punishment of death was 
read a second time ; the amendments proposed by the Committee 
rejected ; and the further consideration thereof postponed until 
Thursday next. 

Feb. 29, 1832. The House took up the Bill to abolish the 
punishment of death. Mr. Rantoul, of Beverly, submitted an 
amendment thereto, when the House adjourned. 

March 5, 1832. — The House took up the Bill to abolish the 
punishment of death; the question being on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Rantoul. Adjourned. 

March 5, 1832. The amendment proposed by Mr. Rantoul 
was adopted, and the whole indefinitely postponed. 

March 7, 1832. — The Committee reported the remaining two 
Bills without amendment. Moved by Mr. Hudson, that the Bill 
marked B be indefinitely postponed ; and that the consideration 
of the Report as to the Bill C be made the order of the day for 
to-morrow. 

March 20, 1832.—The Bill to regulate the punishment of 
death was ordered to a third reading to-morrow. 

March 23, 1832.— The Bill to regulate the punishment of 
death was read a third time, and indefinitely postponed. 

Jan. 14, 1835. — Ordered, that Messrs. Rantoul, of Gloucester, 
Ruggles, of Fall River, and H. G. Rice, of Boston, be a Com- 
mittee to consider the expediency of repealing the punishment of 
death. 

Feb. 25, 1835. — Mr. Rantoul, of Gloucester, made a Report, 
with a Bill to abolish the punishment of death, which was ordered 
to a second reading, to be printed. 

March 26, 1835. — A Bill to abolish the punishment of death 
was read a second time. Mr. Roberts, of Salem, moved to amend 
so as to except from its provisions murder. Adjourned. 

Same day. — Laid on the table. 

March 27, 1835. — Mr. Hinckley, of Barnstable, moved that 
the Bill to abolish Capital Punishment be taken up; the question 
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being on Mr. Roberts’s motion to amend so as to strike out 
‘murder.’ Adjourned. 

March 27, 1835. — Mr. Baylies, of Taunton, moved that the 
Bill to abolish Capital Punishment be taken from the table, and 
the consideration be assigned for Tuesday next. 

March $1, 1835. — The Bill was taken up, but no action taken 
when the House adjourned. 

April 1, 1835. — The Bill to abolish Capital Punishment was 
referred to the next session; but, on the question being taken, it 
was in the negative. 

Jan. 12, 1836.— Messrs. Rantoul, of Gloucester, Fay, and 
Boyd were appointed to consider the expediency of abolishing 
the punishment of death. 

Jan. 13, 1836.— Mr. Rantoul made a Report recommending 
the reprinting of Document 36. Accepted. 

Feb. 22, 1836. — Mr. Rantoul made a Report with a Bill to 
abolish the punishment of death. Ordered to a second reading. 

Feb. 23, 1836.— Mr. Cook, of Boston, moved that the Mi- 
nority Report be printed. Mr. Hinckley moved that the question 
on ordering said Report to be printed be discharged from the 
orders of the day. Decided in the affirmative, that the Bill be 
printed. 

March 15, 1836. — The House rescinded the consideration of 
the Bill to abolish Capital Punishment. Mr. Putnam moved to 
strike out the second section. Adjourned. 

March 19, 1836.— The subject was renewed, but without 
action. Adjourned. 

March 21, 1836.—The House renewed the subject. The 
question on amending the same by striking out the second section 
was decided in the affirmative. Mr. Putnam moved that the Bill 
be further amended by striking out the fifth section. Mr. Boyd, 
of Boston, moved to strike out all after the first section. Mr. 
Emmons, of Hinsdale, moved the previous question. The motion 
was sustained; and the question on passing to a third reading was 
taken by yeas and’nays, and decided in the affirmative, — 234 
yeas, 171 nays. 

March 24, 1836.— On motion of Mr. Rantoul, a Bill to abolish 
the punishment of death was discharged from the orders of the 
day, and read a third time, and amended on the Report of the 
Committee on Bills in the third reading. Mr. Boyd, of Boston, 
moved a further amendment.- Mr. Walley, of Boston, moved that 
the further consideration of the Bill be postponed to Tuesday 
next. ‘The question being taken, it was rejected. The question 
was then taken on Mr. Boyd’s motion to amend, as divided, viz. 
in striking out the third and fifth sections; and the first part 
thereof was rejected, and the other adopted. The Bill was then 
further amended by a motion of Mr. Brigham, of Boston; and 
Mr. Richardson, of Boston, moved that the question on passing 
the same to be engrossed be taken by yeas and nays. Decided in 
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the negative. The Bill then passed to be engrossed, and was 
sent up for concurrence. 

Jan. 12, 1837. — Messrs. Rantoul, Smith, and Thomas Whitte- 
more were appointed a Committee to consider the expediency of 
abolishing the punishment of death. 

Jan. 13, 1837. — Ordered, that the Reports of 1835 to 1836 
be printed. 

March 13, 1837. — Mr. Rantoul made a Report to abolish the 
punishment of death for Treason, Highway Robbery, Rape, and 
Burglary, a Bill to establish punishment for Arson, a Bill to 
abolish punishment for death. All ordered to a second reading, 
and to be printed. 

Jan. 10, 1838.— Moved by Mr. Rantoul, that one from each 
county be a Committee to consider the expediency of abolishing 
the punishment of death. Passed. 

Jan. 23, 1838. — Mr. Hooker, of Springfield, moved that the 
Committee inquire into the expediency of fixing by law the 
different degrees of murder and manslaughter, according to 
the aggravation of the offence, and of graduating the penalties 
in accordance therewith, affixing the punishment of death only 
to the first degree of murder. ‘ 

Jan. 12, 1839. — Mr. Greene, of New Bedford, moved that a 
Committee of seven be appointed to consider the expediency of 
abolishing the punishment of death. 

Jan. 14, 1839. — A Committee was appointed. 

Jan. 30, 1844.— A petition of Charles Spear and others for 
the abolition of Capital Punishment or appointment of clergymen 
as executioners. Referred to the Committee, to be printed with 
the names of the signers. 

Feb. 5, 1844.— Hon. Elijah Cobb, of Brewster, presented a 
petition from E. H. Chapin for the abolition of the punishment 
of death. 

March 13, 1844.—-A Report asking to be discharged from 
the consideration of the subject was read and_ adopted; a motion 
to substitute therefor a Bill reported by the Minority Committee 
having first been rejected. 

March 138, 1845. — Referred to the next Court. 

Jan. 13, 1846.— Ordered, that the Committee on Capital 
Punishment consider the expediency of proposing an amendment 
to the eighth article of the Constitution, second chapter, by which 
the power of pardon shall be taken from the Governor and Coun- 
cil in respect to offences now punishable with death, whenever 
Capital Punishment shall be abolished by law, except in cases 
where the innocence of parties connected shall be subsequently 
proved. 

March 29, 1847. — Mr. Bell, of Boston, made a Report. 

April 1, 1847. — It was reported to be inexpedient to legislate 
upon the subject. 

April 27, 1848.— Considered inexpedient. A Report was 
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made in reference to that, and laid on the table for to-morrow. 


Mr. Bird, from the same Committee, made a Minority Report. 
Ordered to be printed. 


April 23, 1851. — A Bill reported for punishment of Treason, 


Murder, Rape, and Arson. Ordered to a second reading, and to 
be printed. 


The following is the present law in Massachusetts : — 


AN ACT CONCERNING PERSONS UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH. 
Passep tn 1852. 
Be it enacted, &c., as follows : — 


Secr. I.— When any person shall be convicted of any crime 
punishable with death, and sentenced to suffer such punishment, 
he shall, at the same time, be sentenced to hard labor in the Stati 
Prison until such punishment of death shall be inflicted. 

Secr. II. — And no person so imprisoned shall be executed in 
pursuance of such sentence within one year from the day such 
sentence of death was passed, nor until the whole record of 
such proceedings or case shall be certified by the clerk of the 
court which passed the sentence, under the seal thereof, to the 
Governor, nor until a warrant shall be issued by the Governor, 
with advice of the Council, under the great seal, with a copy 
of the record thereunto annexed, commanding the sheriff of the 
county in which the trial was had to cause execution to be done. 


Since the enactment of the above law, a further provision 
has been made respecting persons under sentence of death. 
The law of 1852 had made no provisions respecting the 
persons by whom the execution was to be performed. 
Another difficulty presénted itself; which was, that, if a 
woman should be sentenced to death in Massachusetts, 
there was no place to confine her; for, many years since, 
the Legislature passed a law that females should not be 


sent to the State Prison. They may be imprisoned in jails- 


or Houses of Correction. To make our work still more 
complete, we therefore subjoin the final Act to meet these- 
difficulties. There is now a culprit,in the jail in Greenfield, 
awaiting the execution of his sentence. We visited him, 


and found him without labor, as are all the rest of the 
criminals in our jails. 
VOL. VI. 17® 
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AN ACT TO AMEND AN ACT CONCERNING PERSONS UNDER 
SENTENCE OF DEATH. 
Be it enacted, &c., as follows : 

Srcr. I. — The first section of the two hundred and seventy- 
fourth chapter of the statutes of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-two is hereby so far amended, that any person 
hereafter convicted of any crime punishable with death shall be 
sentenced to imprisonment, or to hard labor and imprisonment, 
either in the county jail or house of correction of the county 
where such conviction is had, until such punishment of death 
shall be inflicted, as the court passing such sentence may deter- 
mine, instead of being sentenced to hard labor in the State 
Prison, as by the said section is provided. 

-‘Secr. II. — Sentence of death may be executed within the 
walls or enclosed yard of any house of correction or county jail 


of the county in which the conviction was had. — Approved May 
4, 1853. 


We have now given a history of the labors of Mr. 
Rantoul, and a complete view of the various resolutions 
presented till the final introduction of the law requiring a 
year between sentence and execution. We should remark 
that Mr. Rantoul’s father was active before the son entered 
the halls of legislation. It was in 1835 that the junior 
Rantoul presented his first Report. 

We have been urged to give also a history of executions 
in Massachusetts. This table we are now preparing; and 
we hope to present it in our next number. 

To complete our labors, we give his last letter to us on 
the subject, with a fac-simile. The letter was given pre- 
vious to a visit to the South, and was of great service. 

The following is the letter: — 

Washington, April 13, 1852. 

The bearer, the Rev. Charles Spear, of Boston, Mass., has for 
many years been employed in the study of the Laws relating to 
Crime and Punishment, the operation of those Laws, and the 
treatment of Criminals, and in the dissemination of information 
upon those important subjects. 

For this purpose he has travelled in several States of this 
Union, and visited the Old World. His representations as to all 
facts within his sphere of observation may be implicitly relied 
upon ; and he enjoys the entire confidence of that large class of 
citizens in New England who believe the criminal code and 


practice of our States to be capable of great improvement; to 
which object his whole life is devoted. R. Rantovut, Jr. 
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FAMILY OF PROFESSOR WEBSTER. 


Tus CHances or Lire: A Discourse, delivered before the First Parish, in Cam- 
bridge, on the Sunday after the death of Mrs. Harriet F. Webster, Oct. 16, 1853. 
By Witt1am Newect. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 


Ir was well that Mr. Newell should make the death of 
Mrs. Webster a subject of discourse. It was a fitting time 
to make an impression on the living, and a very appropri- 
ate close of that awful tragedy in relation to her husband, 
whose sad history of crime is familiar to nearly every 
American reader. The remainder of the family, the two 
daughters, have bid a long farewell to our shores. They 
embarked in the ship ‘Io’ for the Azores. Mrs. Webster 
has now paid the debt of nature, and her remains repose 
by the side of her husband, amid the lovely shades of 
Mount Auburn.* Professor Webster was executed August 
30,1850. Well do we remember the scenes connected with 
the transaction. ‘To express the whole, Theodore Parker 
called it the ‘Boston Murper.” Before the trial, we were 
introduced, by Prof. Treadwell, to Mrs. Webster, with 
whom we had a long conversation, and subsequently with 
the daughters. At that time Mrs. Webster evidently be- 
lieved her husband to be innocent. She related, with the 
utmost minuteness, every circumstance: the history of 


* Mrs. Harriet F. Webster was a native of St. Michael, in the Azores; 
where her father, Thomas Hickling, Esq., was the American Consul. She 
was educated in England. Immediately after her marriage with Dr. John W. 
Webster, in May, 1818, she sailed with him from St. Michael to this country. 
The winning beauty of her person, and the mingled dignity and sweetness of 
her manners, secured her an admiring welcome in her new home. Her 
deportment in the afflictions which subsequently darkened her lot, was that 
of a nature as truly heroic as it was truly feminine. She was suddenly taken 
‘ill, on Saturday, October 8, and sank away without suffering in the course of 
thirty-six hours. She died tranquilly, and with mind clear to the last. 
Her funeral took place on Tuesday, Oct. 11; and on Thursday her daughters 
sailed for the Azores, to join their sisters, who reside at Fayal. 
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the tan, the bundle, the knife, &c. Then the perfect com- 
posure of her husband during that awful week of suspense, 
when every pond was raked for the body, and every 
toll-man and railroad-conductor was questioned to know 
whether Prof. Webster had left the city. ‘ How could I, 
said Mrs. Webster, ‘ believe my husband to be guilty, when 
he frequently said, on coming from the garden with the 
knife in his hand, “ They are searching the Medical Col- 
lege.” ’ 

In regard to all efforts for an alteration of the sentence, 
she said, with great earnestness, ‘Do not use the word 
pardon ; for that implies that my husband is guilty. Ask 
the Governor and Council to clear him at once. ‘ That,’ 
we replied, ‘is out of the question; besides, the word pardon 
is usually employed when the Executive commutes the 
punishment from death to imprisonment.’ The trial came. 
The verdict was euitty. The hour of execution was fixed. 
A few friends plead for mercy for the unhappy culprit. We 
asked the proper authorities to spare his life." We had 
asked that boon for Washington Goode; a poor, friendless, 
negro. We had usually spoken for every capital offender, 
whetlier his walk in society was high or low: not that our 
mission is to prevent punishment, but to prevent crime. 
We have frequently summoned up all the logic that we 
learned in our youth, and we frankly confess that we never 
could see how a legal murder could make up for a malicious 
one; or how two wrongs could make a right; or how the 
hangman could heal up the wounds on the gallows inflicted 
on society by the murderer. ‘The family at home often 
suffer more than the criminal. Then the law has often laid 
its hands upon an innocent victim. 

But we have neither time nor inclination to reason out 
so grave a matter; for, if there is a solemn work under 
heaven, it is to deliberately set an hour to cut off a human 
soul; and that soul often unprepared to go into the pre- 


* See Prisoners’ Friend, vol. III., Art. iii., p. 77. 
t See ‘Essays on Capital Punishment.’ By the Editor. Eseay x. p. 107. 
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sence of its Maker. And if prepared, a greater absurdity 
angels never looked upon, than to cut off a righteous soul 
from the earth! 

We have often been asked our opinion respecting the 
guilt of Professor Webster. We have had no doubts about 
the act, but about the motive. He was, undoubtedly, 
terribly provoked by Dr. Parkman. ‘This, though not an 
excuse, is certainly a palliation. But enough. The grave 
has closed over them both. Mrs. Webster has gone to her 
long home, where there are no prisons to be visited and no 
tears to be dried up. The brother of Dr. Parkman, well 
known as an eminent divine of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, has also paid the debt of nature. 

What has been gained by the execution? Has a single 

-murder been prevented? No. At this very moment there 
are four men under sentence of death in this State for 
murder.” ‘True, it may be said that Professor Webster has 
been killed, and therefore he can no longer do any harm. 
This is indeed true; but then this is one of the strongest 
objections to the death-penalty. By that very act we con- 
fessedly remove a human being from all moral influences ; 
and we never can know, but even, like David, he might 
have been washed fiom his sins, and been made white in 
the blood of the Lamb. But then he was very depraved. 
Grant it, but what is the great duty of society? Is it 
not to take care cf its diseased members? Do we kill the 
sick or the insane? And what is crime, but a species of 
moral insanity? Need we any more proof than what the 
world has furnished, that the mind may be diseased as well 
as the body, and that we need physicians and hospitals as 
much for the one as for the other ? + 

Professor Webster was, probably, the last victim of the 
gallows in Massachusetts. If his death brought about so 
desirable an event, then there is some consolation. As in 


* No criminal can be hung in Massachusetts under one year from the time 
of sentence, and not then without an order from the Executive. 

t See a very able article on ‘Moral Hospitals,’ by Edmund Quincy, in 
the Prisoners’ Friend for October, 1852, vol. v. 
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the days of Witchcraft, when executions reached some of 
the higher classes, the madness and folly of them were 
brought to an end, so in the case of Prof. Webster. The 
gallows had reached up and taken a tall victim, and its 
days were ended. 

In our labors, we had the consciousness: of having dis- 
charged a sacred duty. Three years have passed. We 
have had time for reflection. We have had a thousand 
censures where we have had one welcome plaudit. Even 
the family, now they are gone, we may say it, never 
thanked us for our labor. Prof. Webster we never saw, 
only on his trial. When the Sheriff read to him his death- 
warrant, he said, ‘ Mr. Spear has desired to see you. He 
has done what he could, and it would be gratifying to him 
to have, at least, an interview.’ ‘I do not know the man,’ 
he replied. He said no more. And when the day of execu- 
tion arrived, we desired to be present. The Sheriff very 
properly remarked, ‘ You are liable to be called on, if 
present, and you know you could not assist me in such a 
work.’ ‘No, we replied, ‘we could not do that. How 
little would the Reformer get in this world, if he depended 
on outward applause? ‘ If our heart condemn us not, then 
have we confidence toward God. And whatsoever we 
ask, we receive of him because we keep his command- 
ments, and do those things that are pleasing in his sight.’ * 
God knows our hearts, and one thing we do know that it 
will not be long before we shall all ask for that mercy 
which we are so slow to extend to the culprit. We do 
love the words of the poet: — 


‘Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If Iam wrong, oh! teach my heart 
To find that better way.’ 





* 1 John iii, 21, 22. 
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All is past. The historian has faithfully recorded the 
details of this horrible transaction; one, perhaps, as _ter- 
rible as was ever placed upon the calender of Criminal 
Trials.* 

We believe a good degree of tenderness has been mani- 
fested towards this truly unfortunate family. This may 
have been partly owing to their high position. Society is 
generally unsparing in its censures; often fulfilling, to the 
very letter, the ancient Scripture: ‘ visiting the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children, even to the third and fourth 
generation.’ The sister of the ill-fated Potter, who was 
executed in New Haven for murder, told us five years 
afterwards that, for a long time, she could not walk the 
streets without being pointed out, in the most uncere- 
monious manner, to some idle gazer, as a connection of 
that unhappy youth. We could give some terrible facts 
here, but we must pass them over. A writer has well said, 
‘ But the wretches who die are not the only sufferers... . . 
Who knows how many innocent children we may be 
dooming to ignominy and wretchedness? Who knows 
how many widows’ hearts we may break with grief? 
How many grey hairs we may bring with sorrow to the 
grave ?’ 

This sad history affords a theme for meditation. Well 
has Mr. Newell improved the occasion. We need to be 
reminded continually of the changes of life. The moral 
influence is always good. How aptly are those changes 
described by the inspired writer: ‘One generation passeth 
away, and another generation cometh; but the earth 
abideth for ever. The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down, and hasteth to his place where he arose. The wind 
goeth toward the south, and turneth about unto the north: 


* Report of the Case of John W. Webster, Master of Arts, &c., indicted 
for the murder of George Parkman, before the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts ; including the hearing on the Petition for a Writ of Error, the 
Prisoner’s Confessional Statements, and Application for a Commutation of the 


Sentence. By Gzoree Bemis, Esq., one of the Counsel in the Case. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown, 1850. 
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it whirleth about continually ; and the wind returneth again 
according to his circuits.’ This is a world of continual 
change. Nothing remains stationary. How beautiful is 
the change of the seasons! We have the lovely Spring, 
prodigal with its blossoms; the green and flowery Summer, 
with its ripening harvests; the sober Autumn, with its 
dying leaves; and -stern Winter, with its fierce and bleak 
winds. So with life. The author has well described this 
in his admirable sermon : — . 


‘Real life has its pages of wonder and terror, as strange and 
moving as those of any romance. And so it has been in the 
instance which has so tenderly touched the sympathies of this 
community, before so strongly awakened by events whose remem- 
brance still haunts us... . . . . One short week changes the 
whole aspect of life. One short week, and the household is 
scattered, and the places that have known them know them no 
more. . . . . . +. What startling pictures rise up before the 
mind’s eye, as it looks back! What wide and mournful’contrasts, 
sending a shudder through the heart! The dreams of youthful 
hope and love, and the black realities that at length fell over 
them like a pall. Bright prospects on every side, and the sad, 
sad end. The beauty and splendor of the spring-time of life, and 
the gloom of its faded autumn. 


‘‘ Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While, proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm, 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, . 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects its evening prey.” 


But, amidst the outward changes on which we look, there is one 
thing that does not change, and one on which the memory will 
ever love to dwell. It is that sweet, gentle, affectionate spirit, 
which Nature and Christ had baptized in love; so meek and 
lowly, yet, when the trial came, so calm and strong; so tender 
and disinterested; striving for the sake of its dear ones to look 
and be cheerful, while the clinging burden of a great sorrow, 
weighing upon the heart, was gradually breaking away the elastic 
springs of life itself. The soft loveliness of countenance and form 
was the true counterpart and expression of the loveliness within. 
And the charm that was in both will never be forgotten by those 
who saw and felt it.’ 


Mr. Newell has well said, that, amidst the changing 
scenes of nature and of life, there are three unchangeable 
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objects: Gop, Virtur, Heaven; and that by these we are ty f 
to steer our way upward and onward. Gop, Virtue, a 
Heaven,— these are the watchwords of the Christian pil- ‘ i" 
grim. Let him bring their full meaning before his mind, ia : 
and follow out in thought and in life the sublime ideas a 
which they involve, and he is no longer the slave, but i 


the master, of his lot. 


WHAT A WORLD IT MIGHT BE! EE: 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


On what a world it might be, 
If hearts were always kind ; 

If, Friendship, none would slight thee, 
And Fortune prove less blind! 
With Love’s own voice to guide us 
Unchangingly and fond ; 
With all we wish beside us, 
And not a care beyond. 

Oh what a world it might be! 
More blest than that of yore ; 
Come, learn, and ’twill requite ye 

To love each other more. 


Oh what a world of beauty 

A loving heart might plan, . 
If man did but his duty, 

And helped his brother man ! 
Then angel-guests would brighten 

The threshold with their wings, 
And love divine enlighten 

The old forgotten springs. 
Oh what a world of beauty 

A loving heart might plan, 
If man did but his duty, 

And helped his brother man! 

VOL. VI. 18 








DEATH OF RABELLO, THE MANIAC. 


Year after year we have visited the Connecticut State 
Prison, and heard the cries and groans of Rabello the 
Maniac. His history is a very peculiar one. He was 
in the State Prison for seventeen years. Several efforts 
have been made by philanthropic individuals to effect his 
release. We once introduced a resolution into the Con- 
necticut Legislature. But the overseers of the Insane 
Retreat refused to take him into the institution. Mrs. 
Sigourney, herself, once offered to pay his board for six 
months in the Insane Retreat. The following sketch of him 
will be read with interest by all who have interested them- 
selves in behalf of the poor maniac. At times he has been 
subdued. At one time Mrs. Sigourney tried the gentle voice 
of kindness, and he listened to her words. An experiment 
was once made of spreading a dinner near his cell, and 
inviting him out. This succeeded admirably. Had he re- 
ceived that treatment which his case deserved, he might, 
perchance, have been restored. Society has one more victim 
for which to answer. He has gone. Peace be to his re- 
mains. He has left for a world where tears are wiped from 
all faces, and where, we trust, he will find that consolation 
denied to him on earth. 

Almost every person who has visited the Connecticut State 
Prison during the past seventeen years, knows something 
of Rabello, the maniac. He was confined for murdering a 
boy, and was so furious most of the time that the Directors 
of the Retreat for the Insane decided that he could not be 
better provided for than he was in the prison, though the 
Legislature of the State had passed a resolution authorizing 
his removal to the Retreat, if the officers should deem such 
a step more conducive to his health or comfort. He was 
kept in a cell on the east side of the prison-yard, and visitors 
could see him through the bars, and hear him grate his 
teeth, and rave in madness in his native tongue. When he 
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was more calm, he was permitted to walk in the prison- 
yard. On these occasions his carriage was proud, his step 
haughty, and his person beautifully erect ; but most of the 
time he was a raving maniac. He was well educated; but 
there is a mystery connected with his history. 

Agostino Rabello was a Portuguese, born in the Island of 
Madeira, about the year 1803. For several years he was 
a clerk at that place in the house of an English wine mer- 
chant. Subsequently he went to Brazil, and for five years 
took charge of an English library. He then reigrned to 
Madeira, and was put on board of a vessel, and sent to the 
United States. He landed at Philadelphia an insane man. 
He strolled through the country, usually lingering about 
and sleeping in graveyards, and living upon charity. He 
appeared willing to work for a living; and in March, 1835, 
he was taken into the family of Mr. Beers Beardsley, of 
New Preston, in Litchfield County. 

On the 27th of April, Ferris Beardsley, an only son, aged 
twelve years, went into the yard early in the morning to get 
some fire-wood. He carried an axe. Rabello followed him, 
took the axe away, and at once cut his head open, killing 
him immediately. He cut off one of the boy’s legs, and 
otherwise mutilated his person. Rabello then went into 
the house, took up a small bundle of clothes, and started off. 
He was shortly after arrested as he was washing the blood 
of the murdered boy from his hands and clothes, at a brook 
by the road-side. He acknowledged the murder, and said 
that he killed the boy for treading on his toes the previous 
evening, and that he had a right to kill him for that insult. 

He was tried for the murder before Judges Waite and 
Williams, at Litchfield, in August, 1835. The evidence 
taken mostly related to his sanity, the murder being admit- 
ted. It appeared by the evidence of a number of witnesses, 
that he was in the habit of lingering about graveyards, after 
sleeping in them, even in drenching rains; that he often 
acted as if in a terrible passion, declaring that everybody 
was against him, that ‘his friends were enemies ;’ that he 
had fallen out with his parents and brothers and sisters in 
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Madeira; that he would rather die than return there; that 
he seemed to be haunted with the idea that he was con- 
stantly insulted and injured, and that children were sent to 
insult him. He had a peculiar notion about his toes; and 
if any one hit them, or touched his foot, he would fly into 
a great passion. As a test, after his arrest a physician pur- 
posely trod on his toe, as if by accident, when he went into 
a furious passion, his pulse increasing thirty beats in a 
minute. He declared,‘ You did not hurt my foot, but you 
did my felings.’ . 

The jury brought in a verdict of not guilty of murder, 
on account of his insanity ; and the Court ordered him to be 
confined to prevent his injuring others, as it appeared that 
he had previously attempted to kill a man with an axe who 
accidentally rolled a stone against his foot. 

It was thought by some that disappointed love was the 
cause of his insanity, and he was sometimes joked about his 
sweetheart. In this he cheerfully joined, and made light 
of it, laughing at the idea. Others believed that he was 
banished, or that he fled his country, on account of crime ; 
and when, previous to his trial, any thing of this kind was 
hinted at, he resented it in passion, and became wild. 
There was something about his departure from Madeira, 
and his passage to this country, that has never been ex- 
plained, though he declared that he ‘ was sent away.’ 

There is no evidence that he ever committed any crime 
previous to his coming here, though there are those who 
suspect as much, as he frequently evinced extraordinary 
gushes of passion at trivial occurrences and imaginary 
wrongs. We presume he w’s insane when he left his 
friends in Madeira, and his path has been a troubled one 
from that day to the moment of his death. All who have 
seen him raving in his cell have sympathized with the poor 
Portuguese maniac; and they will be gratified to learn that 
he finally met death composedly, in the hope of finding 
that rest in heaven which was denied him on earth. 











The following lines were composed by a convict, on the death of Rabello : — 


Prison, Nov. l. 
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THE MANIAC RABELLO. 





‘I wisn to go,’ he said; and gazed above, 
While writhing pain convulsed his manly face ; 
‘I go to meet the parents that I love, 

Freed from the world, its prison, and disgrace.’ 
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In death's embrace I saw him coldly laid ; 
A happy thought around his features played, 
As if communing with blest spirits fair. 


Who would have thought a maniac lay there! 
e 
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Long, lingering years of madness, grief, and pain, 
Ilave rolled away with time's resistless car, 

Since home was left to cross the trackless main, 
Far from his friends, and native land afar. 


He found a home on freedom’s native soil ; 

And heaven-born knowledge oped her pearly gate, 
And bade him enter, with but little toil, 

And crown his soul with all that’s good and great. 


But inborn fury dashed the crown away, 

And virtue fled affrighted from her throne ; 

Fair youth beloved was that dread madman’s prey ; 
Fond parents dear were left to weep alone. 


As is the ocean in its peaceful sleep, 

When undisturbed by rudely rushing winds, 

So was his soul in its dark, misty deep, 

Until ’twas crossed by thoughtless words unkind. 


Then, like the ocean when its breakers crash 

In thunder’s voice against the flinty shore, 

Would his excited mind through every barrier dash, 
Until ’twas spent, to be aroused once more. 





Rabello dead! That gifted, frenzied mind 
Has left its earthly tenement, and fled, 
Where in the mercy of a God ‘twill find 


The peace that’s given the repentant dead. C. C. B. 
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LABORS OF A YEAR. 


Ir has been a custom with us, for many years, to give 
an account of our labors in the cause in which we have 
entered. We therefore give a slight sketch in the present 
number. In looking over the year that is past, we have 
many reasons for thankfulness to a beneficent Providence, 
who has.kindly carried us through. The cause never stood 
better than at the present moment. Our principles are 
making rapid progress throughout the world. 

Our labors are of various kinds, but all tending to one 
great end,—the Amelioration of the Penal Code, and the 
Reformation of the Criminal. 

Lectures. — We have delivered lectures in New York, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Albany, N. Y., Brewster, Mass., Orleans, 
Chatham, Hyannis, East Cambridge, Hingham, Plymouth, 
Baldwinsville, Hubbardston, Gloucester, Rockport, Fall 
River, Watertown, Springfield, Fitchburg, Andover, Taun- 
ton, Stoughton, Hartford, Conn., Portsmouth, N. H., New- 
port, R. I. 

Prisons visirEp.— Boston Jail many times, New York, 
Albany, N. Y., East Cambridge, Mass., Greenfield, North- 
ampton, Worcester, Springfield, Concord, Taunton, New- 
buryport, Salem, Ipswich, Hartford, Conn., Newport, R. I. 
In visiting in some towns, we have also examined the 
Insane Hospitals, &c. 

Books pisTrisuTED. — In examining many prisons, we 
have found a deficiency in books. In some places, not 
even the Bible was found in the cell. We have frequently 
distributed books. ‘There could not be a better work done 
than for some one to contribute to this object. One object 
of our Magazine is to meet this want. 

CorrEsPpONDENCE. — Letters are often sent, asking in- 
formation on various points,—such as the question of 
Capital Punishment ; Reform Schools; Discharged Prison- 
ers; Earnings of Convicts, whether they should be laid 
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aside for them until their discharge, or whether the whole 
should go to the State; whether a General Inspector should 
be appointed for all the prisons in the State, &c. Often- 
times letters are addressed to us during the session of some 
legislature, when answers must be immediately returned. 
There should, in reality, be a Corresponding Secretary. 
Much good might be done in this way. There are many 
ways of preventing crime that might be employed, had we 
time to point them out; but frequently, in the midst of our 
labors, we are broken off to collect some means to meet 
pressing emergencies. 

Rerorms proposep. — We are often asked what we aim 
to accomplish. We have always been ready to reply; and 
we therefore briefly state, 1, What we wish to see done in 
the prison, and, 2, What should be done out of the prison. 
There are reforms, that, we think, should take place in the 
prisons, especially in the jails. There should be labor; 
Matrons to take charge of Female Prisoners; suitable 
books; Chaplains; a Counsellor for the poor Criminal. In 
the State Prison and Houses of Correction there should be 


a Schoolmaster. Without the prison, we would have more 


done for Discharged Prisoners ; a Reform School for Girls. 
Tq prevent crime, we would have suitable libraries in all 
our country villages; proper amusements; better tenements 
for the poor. ‘Tippling-houses should be removed. 

Famities or Criminats.— We sometimes find families 
who have some member in prison. There is the distracted 
mother, the weeping sister, and the fond brother. These 
need to be comforted; for, after all, there is more real 
suffering in the family than in the cell. This class is 
properly embraced in our mission. 

To carry forward this movement, certain means must be 
employed. ‘There are three ways to enlighten the public 
mind on any subject; and happy is that man who is able 
to employ either; but doubly blessed is he who can improve 
them all. We allude to the Press, the Pulpit, and to 
Private Conversation. We have employed them all. This 
brings us, in our Report, to state the advantages of our 
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periodical, not as giving a sufficient support to the cause 
in a pecuniary point of view, but as helping to advance it 
forward. ‘There are about fifteen hundred subscribers to 
the Prisoners’ Friend. In order to furnish subscribers with 
back numbers, and to send off specimens, &c., we print over 
two thousand copies a month. If the number of Maga- 
zines be multiplied, it will be seen, that, in one year, we 
send out to the world eighteen thousand. Each Magazine 
is a Missionary of itself, often going where the human 
voice will never reach, and probably preaching for years 
after the Editor himself has paid the debt of nature. It 
is as though we sent out fifteen hundred tongues every 
month. And probably the work is read by three thousand 
persons every month. Each volume contains about six 
hundred pages; multiply this again, and we send out 
one hundred and eight thousand pages annually. And ina 
Magazine like ours, it is not merely selections, but we fur- 
nish original articles, and on a subject of great moment. 
We do not realize, in this country, the value of a press, or 
the labors of an Editor. This work has been going on for 
nine years, without interruption, and even more than this: 
for the first four years the periodical was published weekly. 
In looking over the history of Prison Reform, we believe 
there has been no instance like our own, where any indi- 
vidual has undertaken to sustain a periodical single-handed. 
Such a work; if not appreciated now, will some day be 
sought for with great earnestness; for the subject of the 
Proper ‘Treatment of Criminals must eventually find friends 
throughout the world. 

Support or THE Cause.—-We have long wished to 
make the periodical sustain the whole cause ; but we have 
never yet increased the subscription-list sufficiently for that 
purpose. Until that time arrives, the cause can only be 
sustained by private contributions. The amount now 
needed to place the whole on a permanent foundation is 
only about $500. The present number of subscribers is 
about fifteen hundred. ‘The loss on the work is near one- 
third of the whole amount. During the whole of last year, 
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we have been obliged to pay twenty-five cents on a dollar 
for collecting some of our bills. About $200 has been paid 
into the office voluntarily, or without any solicitation in the 
way of collecting, which is a little more than enough to 
pay one month’s expenses! The bare expenses for print- 
ing, paper, &c., of the periodical is about $1400 a year. 
Donations and collections have been received to the amount 
of $1000. At the same time, we have been out almost daily 
for the same purpose. There are certain routes which we 
pass over annually, and deliver lectures by the way, and 
collect our own bills. In short, we have devised every 
possible plan for carrying forward this cause economically. 
The periodical itself is only four cents a week ; and who is 
so poor that he cannot pay this small sum? 

A New Acent.— During the past year, a new agent 
has come into the field; one every way calculated to do 
honor to the cause, and to build it up, both in the open 
field and at the fireside. We refer to Mrs. Catherine Swan 
Brown, of Hubbardston. Her husband, now deceased, for 
years gave himself to the great cause of the emancipation 
of the slave. Mrs. Brown has given lectures in various 
places; and she intends, in future, to devote herself to 
the great cause of Prison Reform. With a character 
unexceptionable, and with talent of a high order, she is, 
indeed, a valuable acquisition to the cause. We trust she 
will everywhere be welcomed as a co-worker. In this great 
cause, there is neither male nor female, but all are one in 
Christ Jesus. We gladly welcome any one to the work. 

During the past year, we have gained many new friends. 
We have also lost several who always sustained us in our 
work. Among others, we must notice the Hon. Rosert 
RanTou., Jr., and the Hon. Samue. AppLeton. We feel 
the loss of these men very much. They were tried friends. 
Mr. Appleton gave more to this work than any other man 
in this country. His name appears the oftenest among the 
donors. We hope these losses will be made up. We feel 
thankful that they were spared so long. 

In conclusion, we earnestly express a hope that all, of 
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every denomination, will unite in this enterprise of philan- 
thropy. Our objects are of the highest character. We 
aim to prevent crime, not punishment; to diminish pauper- 
ism ; to elevate the standard of living among the poor and 
destitute ; to cujtivate a love of reading among those in 
prison, as well as those out of prison. Every year there 
are thousands passing through our prisons for whom no 
provision is made for their employment. 

There are two especial objects that should now claim 
public attention. We allude to an Asylum for Discharged 
Convicts, and a Reform School for Girls. These institu- 
tions must be erected by private benefactions, or by the 
State. , 

Cases. — Frequently have we been solicited to give 
cases where help has been extended. These are so numer- 
ous that they would fill many pages. A few must suffice. 
Our visits have been more frequent in the Boston Jail than 
in any other institution. ‘There we have free access on all 
occasions. On Sunday we have been there with books, 
and conversed with the prisoners relative to their moral 
condition. 

I. Mr. 8 . He was confined for stealing, and was 
in jail several months before trial. He wished to work in 
his cell, to meet the wants of his suffering family. He was 
a shoemaker; and he could have maintained them, had 
work been allowed him. We visited his family in Roxbury, 
and found them in want of food. We supplied them as 
far as our scanty means would admit. We afterwards in- 
terested some persons in regard to procuring a place for her 
boy. 

II. Met with a mother and her infant in prison, only 
three years old. We procured some clothing for the child, 
much to the joy of the mother. 

III. Found a colored man in jail. He had been there 
for four months, and was to be confined for two months 
more. He needed clothing. We purchased him a coat. 
He wanted work; but the regulations of the jail did not 
admit of labor. 
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IV. Found a boy in jail only eight years of age. Com- 
mitted for stealing. He was in a very destitute condition. 
Some clothing was procured for him, and carried to his cell. 
That single act seemed to awaken in his mind a spirit of 
ambition. 

V. Called on to-day to visit a family in Charlestown, in 
great distress on account of a son who was taken up for 
setting fire. He had been led away by another. The 
family wished I would visit him in prison, and advise as to 
the best course to be pursued. 

Same day, three females, just discharged from prison, 
came for help. One wished to go a few miles for her 
clothing; but she had no means even for a night’s lodging. 
We aided her to visit her former place. Another was 
helped for the night. A third was supplied with some 
groceries. We saw at once the necessity of an Asylum, 
merely for temporary purposes, until a place is provided by 
the State. 

We commend this sacred cause to the good of every 
name. It isa blessed work. We long for that period to 
arrive when there shall be a more full and realizing sense 
of those words of the great ‘Teacher, —‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it to the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’ 


TRUE FREEDOM. 


F’En women at the distaff hence. may see, 

That bad men may rebel, but ne’er be free ; 

May whisper, when the waves of faction foam, 
None love their country, but who love their home ; 
For freedom can with those alone abide, 

Who wear the golden chain, with honest pride, 
Of love and duty at their own fireside : 

While mad ambition ever doth caress 

Its own sure fate, in its own restlessness. 


Coleridge. 
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ISAAC T. HOPPER. 


Isaac T. Hoprer was born December 3, 1771, in the 
township of Deptford, Gloucester County, West Jersey, but 
spent a large portion of his life in Philadelphia, where he 
served his apprenticeship to the humble calling of a tailor. 
But neither the necessity for constant occupation, nor the 
temptations of youthful gaiety, prevented his commencing, 
even then, the devotion of a portion of his time to the care 
of the poor and needy. He had scarcely reached man’s 
estate when we find him an active member of a benevolent 
association; and his volume of notes of cases, plans, and 
efforts, date back to that early period. To that time also 
we are to refer the beginning of his warm anti-slavery sen- 
timent; a feeling so prominent and effective throughout his 
life, and the source of some of his noblest efforts and sacri- 
fices. For many years he served as Inspector of Prisons in 
Philadelphia ; and thus, by long and constant practical obser- 
vation, was accumulated that knowledge of the human 
heart, in its darkest windings, that often astonished the 
objects of his care, when they thought they had been able 
cunningly to blind his eyes to their real character and inten. 
tions. After his removal to New York, and when the 
occasion for his personal labors in the cause of the slave 
had in some measure ceased or slackened, he threw his 
whole heart into the Prison Association, whose aims and 
plans of action were entirely in accordance with his views, 
and indeed in a great degree based on his experience and 
advice. The intent of the Prison Association is threefold: 
first, to protect and defend those who are arrested, and who, 
as is well known, often suffer greatly from want of honest 
and intelligent counsel; secondly, to attend to the treat- 
ment and instruction of convicts while in prison ; and, third- 
ly, on their discharge to render them such practical aid as 
shall enable the repentant to return to society by means of 
the pursuit of some honest calling. This latter branch 
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occupied Father Hopper’s time and attention, and he 
devoted himself to it with an affectionate and religious 
earnestness that ceased only with his life. No disposition 
was too perverse for his efforts at reform; no heart was 
so black that he did not at least try the balm of healing 
upon it; no relapses could tire out his patience, which, 
without weak waste of means, still apostolically went 
on, ‘hoping all things’ while even a dying spark of good 
feeling remained. Up to February last did this venerable 
saint continue his abundant labors; when a severe cold, 
co-operating with the decay of nature, brought him his sen- 
tence of dismissal. He felt that it was on the way; and 
with the serious grace that marked every thing he did, he 
began at once to gather his earthly robes about him, and 
prepare for the great change, which no one could dread less. 
It was hard for those who saw his ruddy cheek and spark- 
ling eye, his soft brown hair and sprightly movements, to 
feel that the time of his departure was drawing nigh; but 
he knew and felt it with more composure than his friends 
could summon. It might well be said of this, our beloved 
patriarch, that his eye was not ‘dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” To the last of his daily journeyings through the 
city, for which he generally used the railroad, he would 
never allow the drivers to stop for him to get on or off the 
ear; feeling, as he used smiling to observe, ‘very jealous 
on that point.’ Few ever passed him in the street without 
asking who he was; for not only did his primitive dress, his 
broad-brimed hat, and his antique shoe-buckles, attract atten- 
tion, but the beauty and benevolence of his face was sure to 
fix the eye of ordinary discernment. He was a living tem- 
perance lecture, and those who desire to preserve good 
looks could not ask a more infallible recipe than that sweet 
temper and outflowing benevolence which made his coun- 
tenance please every eye. Gay and cheerful as a boy, he 
had ever some pleasant anecdote or amusing turn to relate, 
and in all perhaps not one without a moral bearing, not 
thrust forward, but left to be picked out by the hearer at 


his leisure. He seemed born to show how great strictness 
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in essentials could exist without the least ascetism in trifles. 
Any thing but a Simeon. Stylites in his sainthood, he could 
go among ‘publicans and sinners’ without the least fear of 
being mistaken by them for one of themselves. An influ- 
ence radiated from him that made itself felt in every com- 
pany, though he would very likely be the most modest man 
present. More gentlemanly manners and address no court 
in Christendom need require; his resolute simplicity and 
candor, always under the guidance of a delicate taste, never 
for a moment degenerated into coarseness, or disregard even 
of the prejudices of others. His life,even in these minute 
particulars, showed how the whole man is harmonized by 
the sense of being 


‘ Ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye.’ 


He died on the 7th of May, 1852, in his eighty-first year ; 
and a public funeral in the Tabernacle brought together 
thousands desirous of showing respect to his memory. 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL, WESTBOROUGH. 


Tuere have been many efforts to establish Reform 
Schools in various parts of our Union; but Massachusetts 
has evidently taken the lead in this department of morals. 
The Reform School at Westborough is the best institution, 
probably, in this country. For this reason, we have opened 
the pages of our work to the able articles on that subject 
from Mr. Van Vleet. ‘Two numbers have been already 
published ; and we trust this article will be read with the 
deepest interest. There is now wanting, however, a Re- 
form School for girls, which we have warmly advocated 
for some time. We hope to live to see that object accom- 
plished. But let us rejoice that the community have been 


so far awakened as to erect suitable buildings for the 
reform of boys. 
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The courts of the Commonwealth sentence boys to the State 
Reform School who are under sixteen years of age, and have been 
convicted of any offence punishable by imprisonment, other than 
such as may be punished by imprisonment for life. All commit- 
ments must be for a term not longer than during their minority, 
nor less than one year. Under this sentence they are kept until 
they are reformed and discharged, bound out, or sent to prison as 
incorrigible. When bound out, the master is obliged to give 
them, upon the expiration of their apprenticeship, two suits of 
clothes and one hundred dollars in money. 

Upon the arrival of a boy at the institution, he is placed in the 
hands of the steward, who strips, washes, and dresses him in a 
suit of good clothes. He is then assigned to the field or work- 


shop, and is not aliowed to converse with his companions for — 


two or three days, or until the Superintendent understands his 
character and disposition. The boys are divided into four princi- 
pal classes, which are subdivided into-four divisions. The new 
comers enter the first class, and, by dint of good conduct, work 
their way up. Beyond the fourth there is a still higher class, 
reached only by a few, and is known as the class of ‘ Truth and 
Honor.’ To reach this class is a great attainment, and constantly 
stimulates the ambitious. 

A daily account of the merits and demerits of each boy is kept ; 
and at the end of the week he is promoted or degraded, according 
to his deserts. In order to become a candidate for the class of 
Truth and Honor, he must pass four weeks without a demerit 
mark; and then, if his conduct is equally good for the space of 
four more weeks, he is admitted as a member, and, when once 
there, strives to maintain his position,*which is the highest in the 
institution, and so exclusive that the class seldom numbers more 
than eight or ten. The members have extraordinary privileges : 
they are invited to the parlor of the Superintendent, have extra 
hours to play and read, and receive numerous special favors 
greatly prized by them, and desired by others. 

The daily order of business is as follows: The boys rise at five 
o'clock, make their beds, march to the general wash-room, where 
they bathe their hands and face; attend prayers at a quarter 
before six; from six to seven for breakfast and play; work from 
seven to ten, A.M., and from three to six, P.m.; school from ten, 
A.M., to three, P.M., in two sessions of two hours each, with one 
hour for dinner and play at noon; from six to seven, P.M., for 
supper and play; from seven to eight for the hearing and exami- 
nation of all reports respecting the good or bad conduct of the 
boys, and the settlement of cases needing discipline which have 
occurred during the day. 

On Sunday, the programme is somewhat altered. At eight 
o'clock, they dress and prepare for sabbath-school, which is held 
in the chapel, the teachers, some twelve in number, coming from the 
neighboring village of Westborough; at ten, an hour’s recreation ; 
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at eleven, religious exercises in the chapel, conducted by Rev. P. 
Lincoln Cushing; dinner at twelve; recreation until half past 
one, when they enter the school-rooms to study their lessons for 
the next sabbath. The time is prineipally occupied in committing 
to memory passages of Scripture, on an average about ten verses. 
The whole number thus committed during the last year is set 
down at 138,756, averaging about 500 a year to each pupil. At 
half past three, they again breathe the fresh air in their play- 
ground, and at four proceed to the chapel; sup at half past five, 
and retire to bed at the usual hour. 

Having learned these generalities, the Superintendent con- 
ducted us through the workshops of the establishment, that we 
might see the practical workings of the Reform School. We first 
entered the — 

Shoe-shop, where we found some ninety boys, seated in rows, 
upon their benches, making shoes. They make and mend all 
their own shoes. A large number were making children’s shoes, 
principally of morocco. This work is done for Messrs. Gjlmore 
& Cole, of Boston, who have contracted for the labor of one 
hundred boys. They furnish an overseer, of whom the boys learn 
the trade; and the institution has, in each shop, an officer called 
a ‘disciplinarian,’ who has the general oversight of the room. 

The little workmen appeared to be very happy, and were 
industriously engaged. As conversation between themselves is 
not ordinarily allowed, there is no trouble in preserving perfect 
order. In each division there is a monitor, who has a slate on 
his bench, with the names of the boys in his division written 
upon it; and, when any of them commit a fault, the disciplinarian 
gives notice of the fact to the monitor, who makes a demerit mark 
opposite the deliquent’s name. 

As the Superintendent passed through the room, he was every- 
where greeted by smiling faces and pleasant words. His presence 
inspired no dread, no spasmodic appearance of industry, no hypo- 
critical airs of goodness, no watching the work with one eye and 
the Superintendent with the other; but they all manifested a free, 
frank, manly, and respectful independence, which demonstrated 
the important fact that their self-esteem had been properly culti- 
vated, without which there could be no reform. Several of the 
boys were quite anxious to exhibit their work, and seemed to feel 
much encouraged by the praises bestowed upon it. It was quite 
evident, that ambition, or a desire to excel, was the pervading 
spirit of the room, which is one of the results of the superior 
excellence of the dscipline. 

In one corner of the room we noticed a colored boy combing 
and oiling the,heads of the boys, and was informed that that was 
his constant employment. Every morning, each boy has his head 
combed with a fine-tooth comb, and oiled with a small quantity 
of lamp oil, pleasantly perfumed. In the afternoon, their heads 
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are shampooed ; and in this way perfect cleanliness is preserved 
throughout the institution. 

In this room we witnessed a novel mode of punishment, 
introduced by Mr. Talcott. »In passing through the room, the 
disciplinarian observed a little boy exercising the Yankee propen- 
sity to whittle, when he should have been at work. He was 
asked why he was not at work. He said he wanted to whittle. 
‘Would you rather whittle than work?’ inquired the overseer. 
‘Yes, sir,’ said the boy. ‘ Well, then,’ said the overseer, ‘take 
that chair, place it in the centre of the room, and then stand upon 
it with your knife and stick, and whittle until you think you 
would rather work than whittle. But remember, sir, that you 
are not to stop: you must cut away on that stick until it is 
entirely cut up, and then I'll get you another.’ The boy, of 
course, obeyed ; and, when we entered the room, there he stood, 
whittling most industriously ; but it was easy to see that it 
afforded him more pain than pleasure. When the first stick was 
used up, he begged to be permitted to go to work; and this, we 
are informed, was the uniform result of such punishment. In— 

The tailor’s shop, where there were about eighty boys, ranging 
from seven years up to twelve, we had another specimen of this 
novel mode of punishment. One of the boys stopped sewing, 
and said he didn’t want to work. ‘ Very well,’ said the discipli- 
narian ; ‘ you need not work without you wish to. So put down 
your work, and stand up by the wall with your back to the boys. 
Don’t turn around, nor sit down, but stand there perfectly idle, 
and look at the wall; and, when you find that work will afford 
you more happiness than idleness, let me know it, and you may 
resume your business.” When we saw this little idler, he had 
been looking at the wall nearly two hours. He had taken a 
position where he could see a blackboard, upon which was written 
the names of all the boys in the room, the amount of their work, 
&c.; and this appeared to afford him some amusement. He stood 
there during the two working hours of the afternoon, and then 
went out with the rest of the boys, as usual. The next morning, 
he resumed his place by the wall, where we saw him after he had 
stood there an hour. It was becoming hard work; he had read 
the names and all the figures over and over again, and they began 
to look hateful to him. If the overseer had only added a few 
new figures, he could have stood it another hour; but there was 
no longer-any novelty upon that old board; and then he began 
to be tired standing. He had tried every position, so that no 
change afforded him relief; and, before twelve o’clock, he ‘ caved 
in,’ and begged the privilege of going to work. 

These little boys make and mend all the clothes, bedding, &c., 
used in the institution. Their work is under the direction of two 
matrons, who exert over them a tender and motherly control ; 
and, instead of being grave, stern, or severe, they are cheerful, 
kind, and affectionate. There was no noise or confusion, but 
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perfect order and attention to business. They were all comforta- 
bly seated on low chairs, and were much gratified by being 
noticed or complimented. They all appeared to love the Super- 
intendent, and would hang about him as though they had never 
known any other father. Some had favors to ask, which he 
granted, if, upon investigation, he found their conduct had been, 
irreproachable. 

The hospital, which is very pleasantly located, had a few pa- 
tients, but none seriously ill. ‘The physician, Dr. Rising, lives in 
Westborough, but daily visits the institution, and as much oftener 
as may be necessary. The boys usually enjoy good health. 
During the last year, there have been sixty cases of typhoid fever ; 
and, during September last, there were about thirty sick of this 
disease at one time. This same fever often prevails at Lowell, 
and in other manufacturing towns; and the probability is, that 
the want of proper ventilation in the work-shops tends to promote 
this peculiar disease. 

In the laundry we found some twenty boys washing and iron- 
ing, under the direction of a matron. Their work was well done; 
and, inasmuch as the matron gave a good account of their conduct 
during the day, the Superintendent gave them an extra half-hour 
recreation, which they very much rejoiced over. 

In the kitchen several boys were engaged in cooking, baking, 
and preparing the tables for the evening meal, which consisted 
of chocolate, bread, boiled rice, and molasses. 

The dining-room, or mess-hall, is capable of seating 320 boys. 
The seats and tables are stationary ; and the food is placed upon 
each plate before the boys enter. They are all marched into this 
hall, and, at the word ‘ face,’ turn towards the table, ready to sit 
down; then, at a given signal, they all audibly repeat a short 
prayer, or ‘ blessing,’ after which they sit down and eat. They 
continue at the table until they are satisfied, and, at the word of 
command, rise and retire, in military order, to the play-ground, 
and, at seven o'clock, enter the school-rooms for prayer and the 


settlement of the day’s work, which to us was the most interesting 
hour of the whole day. 


FrvE MurRDERERS UNDER SENTENCE oF DEATH. — There are 
five capital offenders now under sentence of death in Massachu- 
setts. Two are confined in the Massachusetts State Prison, one 
in the House of Correction or Jail at Worcester, one in Greenfield, 
and one in Taunton. The last criminal has just been condemned 
for murdering his wife at Fall River, by forcing sulphuric acid 
down her throat, on the 9th of April last. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


ITS CRUEL, REVENGEFUL, AND LICENTIOUS SPIRIT CONSIDERED. 
No. VI. 


BY J. R. 8S. VAN VLEET. 


To the Members of the Constitutional Convention. 


GenTLEMEN, — The history of the human race does not 
afford a single example of the proper use, in every case, of 
arbitrary power. Man never yet possessed unlimited, un- 
controlled, and irresponsible power over the life, property, 
or liberty of his fellow-man, that he did not abuse it or 
use for base purposes. It is a law of his nature, and will 
remain an elementary part of his character until he attains 
to the perfection of his Creator. It is no marvel, therefore, 
that he should use the law of imprisonment for debt, 
which gives him absolute and despotic power, for the basest 
of all possible purposes. If he seeks revenge, this law will 
afford it. If he delights in the wanton exercise of cruelty, 
this law puts into his hand the key of the prison, into 
which he may march his victim, whenever fancy or passion 
may dictate. If the imprisonment of the husband or father 
be necessary to the consummation of a licentious intrigue, or 
any other base design, he has but to avail himself of this 
law, the very form and spirit of which is suited to all these 
unhallowed purposes. 

In the first century, during the reign of Tiberius Cesar 
(and long before), the Roman citizen had the right to 
imprison his debtor without a trial. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of Henry III., the English barons, at 
their pleasure, could inflict the same punishment; and 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, under the repub- 
lican administration of Governor Clifford, the citizens of 
Massachusetts can do the same thing! And from the ad- 
ministration of Tiberius Caesar to that of Governor Clifford, 
the same principle has prevailed in, and the same evil 
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passions have been called into exercise by, the law under 
consideration. ‘The power in any degree over the person 
of the debtor is the same in principle, varying only in 
degree, whether it be to imprison, to enslave, to brand, to 
dismember, or to divide the body. 

Why did the Romans brand, dismember, and divide the 
body, unless to gratify a cruel, relentless, and revengeful 
spirit? Why were the English prisons used centuries ago 
for the incarceration of debtors, without the hope or expec- 
tation of obtaining the debt, except in the exercise of the 
same evil spirit? Why, in our own country, in years that 
are past, were hundreds of hopelessly poor men and women 
confined in filthy prisons for sums varying from two cents 
to one dollar, unless to gratify the same wicked passions ? 
Why have thousands of men been confined in the jails of 
this State within a few years for sums of ten dollars and 
upwards, but for the same reason? ‘The same spirit per- 
vades the whole. The same evil passions have been called 
into active exercise by this law in every age and nation 
where it has prevailed; and just so far as the law permitted 
them to go, they went. When, in the Roman empire, the 
creditor could kill his debtor, he killed him. When, in 
England or America, the creditor could imprison for any 
length of time a poor man or friendless woman for the 
most insignificant sum, it was done. When the law of 
Massachusetts forbid the incarceration of women and 
of men for a less sum than ten dollars, the constables of 
the Commonwealth were constantly on the road to the jail 
with some poor man who owed a little more than nine 
dollars and ninety-nine cents. 

It is interesting, from this point of view, to look at the 
official statistics of the debtors’ jails of different States, at 
different periods. 


Extract from the Report of the Visitors and Governors of the Jail of Baltimore 
County, Maryland. 


It appears, that, during the year ending on the 26th 
- of November, 1831, 959 of our fellow-citizens have been 
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deprived of their liberty for this cause (imprisonment for 
debt), more than half of them for debts under $10, and 
only thirty-four for debts exceeding $100. 


Number of debtors for $1 and less ‘ , 53 


For more than $1 and less than $5 . - 3806 
” ” ” 5 ” ” ” 10 ° ° 219 
” ” ” 10 ” ” ” 20 . . 179 


” ” ” 20 ” ” ” 100 . . 108 
” ” ” 100 . . . . . . 34 


959 


I am happy to state, in this connection, that, on the 4th 
of last July, the law of liberty began in Maryland, by the 
total abolition of the odious law under consideration. 


Cases of Imprisonment for Debt in Hartford, Conn., 1830. 


For less than $1 . ° : ° ° ° 5 
” ” Lh) 5 . . 7 ° . . 29 
” ” » 10 . . , . . . 67 


” ? o. 20 . . . . . . 92 
” ” ” 50 . 7 . . » e e 103 
» 50 and upwards . ; ‘ ) . 


Whole number ° P . : ‘ 142 


In one case, sixty dollars was spent to obtain eighty cents, 
and was finally lost. 


Cases of Imprisonment for Debt in New Haven, 1830. 


For less than $1. ° , ° ° ° 1 
» Oandunder.. , ‘ ; ‘ - 80 
» we *® ‘ ° ° é ° ‘ 68 
» Be wv ; " . . . - 84 
» more than 50 . 5 . . . 13 


‘Whole number of cases. A , : ‘ 97 


Cases of Imprisonment for Debt in Philadelphia in 1830, 
Among the interesting statistics furnished by the Phila- 
delphia Prison, and published originally in the Sixth Annual 
Report of Prison Discipline Society, we extract the follow- 


ing :— @ 


Of forty cases, the names of the parties were given in 
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full; and the names of the justices who committed them, 
the amount of debt, the amount of costs, and the length 
of time they remained in prison. The whole amount of 
debts in the forty cases was $23.404, or an average of 58} 
cents each. Green lay in jail from May 6 to June 59, thirty 
days, for a debt of 72 cents; Stullman lay in jail from 
May 31 to June 30, thirty days, for 40 cents; Reysart lay 
in jail from July 23 to Aug. 8, sixteen days, for 25 cents ; 
Cox lay in jail from Aug. 2 to Sept. 2, thirty-one days, for 
76 cents; Butler lay in jail from Aug. 7 to Sept. 7, thirty- 
one days, for 68 cents; Mable lay in jail from Aug. 7 to 
Aug. 9 for 2 cents; Black lay in jail from July 22 to Aug. 
23, thirty-two days, for 2 cents. ‘The seven persons above 
mentioned lay in jail one hundred and seventy-two days in 
the city of Philadelphia, in the summer of 1830, for seven 
debts, amounting together to $2.84. Of the whole seven, 
one only paid the debt, and that was a debt of 25 cents. 
It was ascertained that six could not pay; and, of these, 
five lay in jail at least thirty days each. 

In the same city, 1619 fellow-beings were imprisoned 
in less than fifteen months, and nearly five-eights of the 
whole number, viz. 964, for debts under $10; 584 under 
$5, and about 75 of these for claims amounting from 2 
cents and under a single dollar, in that short period; and 
only about one-seventh of these paid the debts, the ostensi- 
ble design of imprisonment. 

Similar statistics from a hundred jails might be pre- 
sented, were it necessary. They are all alike; all present 
the same dark, malignant features; all exhibit the same 
desire to gratify the bitterest cruelty and revenge. What a 
record of wickedness do these tables present! Who but 
a fiend would imprison a man for eighty cents, and expend 
sizty dollars in prosecuting the suit? And who but his 
equal in iniquity would thrust a man in prison, and keep 
him there thirty-two days, for two cents? or for twenty-five 
cents? or for one dollar? Does any man suppose that 
these suits were instityted for the purpose of obtaining the 
money? ‘The indulgence of the same Satanic spirit still 
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consigns poor debtors to the jails of Massachusetts. Con- 
trast the practice of these men and the spirit of our law 
with the godlike doctrines of the blessed Saviour, and you 
will perceive how unlike the laws of Massachusetts are the 
laws of God. 

All commentaries upon this law admit that it may be, 
and often is, used for wicked and unjustifiable purposes. 
Even Dr. Paley, who was somewhat conservative, admits, 
that, ‘as an act of satisfaction and revenge, it is always 
wrong in the motive, and often intemperate and undistin- 
guishing in the exercise. ‘l'o pursue with the extremity of 
legal rigor a sufferer whom the fraud or failure of others, 
his own want of capacity, or the disappointments and 
miscarriages to which all human affairs are subject, have 
reduced to ruin, merely because we are provoked by our 
loss, and seek to relieve the pain we feel by that which we 
inflict, is repugnant not only to humanity, but to justice ; 
for it is to pervert a provision of law designed for a different 
and salutary purpose to the gratification of private resent- 
ment and spleen.’ 

Again: ‘The present law, says our own honored Ed- 
ward Everett, ‘submits to the discretion, the caprice, and 
the passions of the creditor, whether he will or will not 
subject a citizen to this odious infliction of penal justice. 
There are men in the community who make a livelihood 
from buying up bad debts. ‘The State puts its sheriffs and 
constables, and the keys of its prisons, under their control ; 
and they daily wield their dreadful power, from motives 
of interest, sometimes without the possibility of deriving 
benefit, but more frequently with a studied and tantalizing 
choice of time and circumstances, such as to give to per- 
sonal duress the character and effects of torture. Torture, 
in fact, it is; and many persons, no doubt, would rather 
lose the joint of a finger, or submit to a few turns of the 
thumb-screw in private, than be shut up in the wards of a 
jail.’ ; 

By the administration of this law, a creditor may not 
only oppress his debtor, but may ruin him and his family 
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for ever. A gentleman of Boston, in a letter, says, ‘1 have 
known a poor man sent to jail for a small debt by one who 
paid his board there, for the more secure enjoyment of 
vicious intercourse in his family” The writer is familiar 
with the history of a case, and is also acquainted with the 
parties, in which a grocer allowed a mechanic, who was 
the husband of a handsome woman, to purchase provisions 
for a short time on credit, for no other purpose than casting 
him into prison, which he did, and kept him there for sixty 
days, during which time he freely indulged in a licentious 
intercourse with the wife of the afflicted and injured hus- 
band; the final consequence of which was the suicide of 
the husband, and the entire abandonment of the wife! 

Such, gentlemen, are some of the beauties of the Massa- 
chusetits law of imprisonment for debt. The wise, the 
humane, the virtuous, and the just will expect at your 
hands its entire abolition. . 


ALBANY PENITENTIARY. — This is one of the best institutions 
in this country. Captain Pillsbury has been eminently successful 
in his efforts in building up a Model Prison. The expenses are 
amply met, and there is now $3000 on hand. The Board of 
Supervisors have lately paid a visit to the Penitentiary. Among 
the invited guests in attendance were Governor Seymour, State 
Treasurer Welch, Hon. Robert H. Pruyn, Mayor Perry, Recorder 
Young, C. Ten Broeck, Esq., County Treasurer, District Attorney 
Harris, Sheriff McEwen and his assistants, Judges Vanderzee and 
Schoonmaker, of the Sessions, Colonel Samuel Pruyn, Colone] 
H. B. Haswell, Colonel John O. Cole, Colonel W. L. Osborn, 
8. H. H. Parsons, Esq., James Kidd, Esq., O. H. Chittenden, Esq., 
G. W. Carpenter, Esq., Archibald Dunlop, Esq., Dr. B. P. Staats, 
Ex-Mayor Taylor, and several others whose names we cannot now 
recall. The press was represented by friends Dawson, of the 
Journal; Tucker, of the Argus; and Smith, of the Express. 











NOTES BY THE WAY. 


No. V. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


In company with two clergymen from the United States, 
and my own daughter, I visited the Tower of London. 
There is but a small portion of the building now shown to 
strangers. ‘To me it was peculiarly gratifying to visit a 
place so renowned in history. It has been alternately the 
residence and prison of royal and noble personages for a 
thousand years. We cannot do better than to quote a 


description from Saunder’s ‘ Memoirs of the Great Metro- 
polis’: — 


William the Conqueror built that portion of the Tower of 
London known as the White Tower. The history of this notable 
structure is rife with events of thrilling interest. As a palace 
and a prison, it is more memorable than as a fortress. The his- 
toric details of the Tower, indeed, form a prominent feature in 
many chapters of the history of England; and we can scarcely 
venture even to refer to them by name. While the barons were 
waiting for the royal signature to the Magna Charta, the Tower 
was held in trust by the Archbishop of Canterbury. During the 
victorious reign of Edward III., among its illustrious inmates 
were the crowned heads of France and Scotland. It was also 
within its dreaded walls that the conference was held by Richard II. 
and the leaders of the insurrection of Gloucester; and the Tower 
was vigorously besieged in the sanguinary conflicts of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster; while, during the civil war, it was succes- 
sively occupied by the contending parties. From the Tower, too, 
royal processions and patients usually proceeded, as late as the 
times of James Il. Among the most costly of these may be men- 
tioned the coronation-pageants of the haughty Elizabeth and the 
profligate Charles. It was in a cell on the first floor of the White 
Tower that Sir Walter Raleigh, it is said, wrote his ‘ History of 
the World.’ On the interior of the walls of this Tower are still 
to be seen the melancholy mementos of terrible sufferings. One 
of the most affecting is that of a hapless lady, who records the sad 
history of her twelve years’ incarceration; it is signed A.W. An 
inscription over the doorway of the cell reads as follows: ‘* He 
that indureth to the ende shall be saved. M. 10. R. Rvpston 
Dar Kent, ano. 1553.’ And yet another: ‘ Be faithful unto 
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the deth, and I will give the a crowne of life. T. Fane, 1554;’ 
and beneath it, ‘ 'T. Culpepper, of Darford.’ 


The chapel erected in the reign of Edward I., and dedicated to 
St. Peter and Vincula, possesses great interest, from its being the 
cemetery where so many noble and worthy personages at last 
found repose after suffering from the cruelties of the tyrant Henry 
VIII. ‘The gentle Anne Boleyn slept here, beside her noble bro- 
ther, Lord Richford; also Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and Sir 
Thomas More. 

The Tower has been designated by the poet Gray, as 


‘ T.ondon’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed.’ 


How many have been the noble and heroic victims of state into- 
lerance, cupidity, and mistaken zeal! One of these was the mar- 
tyred Ticheborne, who, though he refused to connect himself with 
the conspiracy for the assassination of Elizabeth, yet fell a sacri- 
fice to suspicion. His pathetic verses penned just prior to his 
execution are as follow: — 


‘My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 
My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 
My crop of corn is but a field of tares, 
And all my goods are but vain hopes of gain. 
The day is fled, and yet I saw the sun; 
And now I live, and now my life is done. 


‘ My spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung; 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green ; 
My youth is past, and yet I am but young ; 
I saw the worlc, and I was not seen; 
My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun ; 
And now I live, and now my life is done.” 


The principal parts of the Tower usually inspected by visitors 
are the armory, containing equestrian figures in armor, from the 
reign of Edward I. to James II.; Queen Elizabeth’s Armory, 
which is situated in the White Tower, and was the prison of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and others, during the reign of Queen Mary; thé 
‘Regalia,’ or royal jewels, contained in another apartment, are 
estimated at three millions sterling. St. Edward’s Crown was 
made for the coronation of Charles II., and has since been used at 
the coronation of all the sovereigns of Great Britain since that 
period to our days. This crown is identically the same that Blood 
stole from the Tower, May 9,1671. The new crown made for the 
coronation of Queen Victoria is a purple velvet cap, enclosed by 
hoops of silver, and studded with a great quantity of diamonds. 
The upper part is composed of an orb, adorned with precious. 
stones, and surmounted by across. Amongst these diamonds is 
a magnificent ruby, worn by the Black Prince, and a sapphire of 
matchless beauty. The value of this crown is calculated at 
£111,900. Think of a space of two feet square representing pro- 
perty to the value of $15,000,000. In the Record Office are kept 
the rolls from the time of King John to the reign of Richard III. 
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THE LAW OF LOVE. 


Ir was not mere good nature, but the adoption of the peace- 
principles, which made Wm. Ladd thus gentle-hearted. A story 
which he often told with peculiar relish will illustrate this mould- 
ing of his character,— the gradual progress of his mind in adopting 
the peace-principle. ‘I had,’ said he, ‘a fine field of grain grow- 
ing upon an out-farm at some distance from the homestead. 
Whenever I rode by, I saw my neighbor Pulsifer’s sheep in the lot, 
destroying my hopes of harvest. These sheep were of the gaunt, 
long-eared kind, active as spaniels; they could spring over the 
highest fence, and no partition-wall could keep them out. I 
complained to neighbor Pulsifer about them, sent him frequent 
messages, but all without avail. Perhaps they would be kept out 
for a day or two; but the legs of his sheep were long, and my 
grain rather more tempting than the adjoining pasture. I rode 
by again, the sheep were still there; I became angry, and told 
my men to set the dogs on them; and, if that would not do, I 
would pay them if they would shoot the sheep. 

‘I rode away much agitated; for I was not so much of a peace- 
man then as I am now, and I felt literally full of fight. All at 
once a light flashed upon me. I asked myself, “‘ Would it not be 
well for you to try in your own conduct the peace-principle you 
are preaching to others?’’ I thought it all over, and settled in 
mind as to the best course to be pursued. 

‘The next morning I rode over to see neighbor Pulsifer. I 
found him chopping wood at his door. 

*** Good morning, neighbor.”” No answer. ‘‘ Good morning,” I 
repeated. He gave a kind of a grunt like a hog, without looking 
up. “‘I came,” continued I, ‘* to see you about the sheep.” At this 
he threw down the axe, and exclaimed, in a most angry manner, — 

*** Now, aren’t you a pretty neighbor to tell your men to kill 
my sheep? I heard of it—a rich man like you to shoot a poor 
man’s sheep!” 

‘** T was wrong, neighbor,” said I; ‘but it won’t do to let 
your sheep eat up all my grain; so I came to say that I would 
take your sheep to my pasture, and put them in with mine, and 
in the fall you may take them back; and, if any one is missing, you 
may take your pick out of my whole flock.” 

‘Pulsifer looked confounded ; he did not know how to take me. 
At last he stammered out, ‘‘ Now, Squire, are you in earnest ?”’ 
** Certainly, I am,’”’ I answered; ‘it is better for me to feed your 
sheep in my pasture on grass, than to feed them here on grain; 
and I see the fence can’t keep them out.’ 

‘After a moment’s silence, ‘‘ The sheep shan’t trouble you any 
more,” exclaimed Puisifer. ‘* I will fetter them all. But I'll let 
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you know, that, when any man talks of shooting, I can shoot too; 
and, when they are kind and neighborly, I can be kind too.” 
The sheep never again trespassed on my lot. ‘And my friends,’ 
he would continue, addressing the audience, ‘remember when you 
talk of injuring your neighbors, they talk of injuring you; and 
when nations threaten to fight, other nations will be ready too. 
Love will beget love, a wish to be at peace. You can only over- 
come evil with good. There is no other way.’ 


LOVE, HOPE, AND PATIENCE, IN EDUCATION. 


O’rr wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces ; 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school ; 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it, — so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education, — Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks I see them grouped, in seemly show, 
The straightened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes, that, touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 
Oh part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive ; 
And bending o’er with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmur of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit and half supplies : — 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When, overtasked at length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the, mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting, does the work of both. 

Coleridge. 
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SENTENCE OF DEATH 


Passed upon Michael Servetus, by the Syndics of Geneva, on the 27th of October, 
1553. 


We, Syndics, judges of criminal causes in this city, having seen 
the process drawn up before us, at the instance of our Lieutenant, 
against thee, MicuarL Servetus of Villanueva, in the kingdom 
of Arragon in Spain, whereby, and also by the voluntary confes- 
sions made in our presence, and repeated several times, and by 
the books produced before us, it plainly appears to us, that thou, 
Srervertvs, hast long ago put forth a false and heretical doctrine ; 
and that, slighting all remonstrances and reproofs, thou hast, with 
a malicious and wicked obstinacy, continued to spread and publish 
it, so far as to print books against Gop the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, in short, against the true foundation of the 
Christian religion, endeavoring to cause a disturbance in the 
church of God, whereby many souls might have been destroyed 
and undone (a thing horrid and dreadful, scandalous and infect- 
ing), and that thou hast not been ashamed nor afraid of rising up 
against the divine Majesty and the Holy Trinity, doing thy ut- 
most endeavors to infect the world with thy heresies and stinking 
heretical poison, for these causes and others moving us thereunto, 
desiring to clear the church of God from such an infection, and to 
cut off such a rotten member, having consulted our citizens, and 
invoked the name of God to give a right judgment, sitting in the 
place of our ancestors, having God and his Holy Scripture before 
our eyes, saying, — In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, by this our definitive sentence, which we give 
in writing, we condemn thee, Micuart SERVETUS, to be bound, 
and carried to the place called Champel, and there to be fastened 
to a post, and burnt alive with thy books, both written with thy 
own hand and printed, till thy body be reduced to ashes; and 
thus thou shalt end thy days, to give an example to others who 
would do the like., We command you, our Lieutenant, to cause 
our present sentence to be put in execution. 


LitTLE Sins. — Your consciences start back and are affrighted; 
as indeed they ought, at a temptation to murder, incest, blasphemy, 
or any of those more horrid sins that are the progenies of corrupt 
nature. These sins you dare not so much as commit once; and 
yet thousands of thousands of lesser sins, such as sinful thoughts, 
idle words, petty oaths, commodious lies, — these proceed from 
you, without either striving against them, or mourning for them. 








LITERARY WORLD. 


The Select Works of Benjamin Franklin, including his Autobiography. 
With Notes and a Memoir. By Errs Sarcent. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 502.— The life of Franklin has always been 
a favorite study with us; and we have looked for the publication of this 
volume with much interest. The want of a cheap and yet well-digested 
collection of his most eminent works has long been felt ; and the labor of 
preparing such a one has been ably performed by Mr. Sargent. The 
collection is divided into six parts, — Memoir of Franklin, his Autobio- 
graphy, his Political Papers, his Philosophical Papers, his Moral and 
Miscellaneous Papers, and his Correspondence. Of the Memoir by the 
editor we cannot speak in too high terms. He truthfully remarks, ‘ No 
memoir of Franklin can be a successful substitute for his Autobiography ; ’ 
but yet there are many facts too lightly touched on in his own narrative, 
and which are necessary to a full account of his useful and eventful life. 
Having most excellent facilities, he. has presented many new facts and 
interesting details not given in any previous biography. The Autobio- 
graphy is the one published by his grandson, William Temple Franklin, 
in 1818, and can be relied on as being accurate. It contains a mine of 
wisdom ; and no young man should enter upon the duties of life without 
having carefully studied it. Example is far more powerful than precept ; 
and it is this feature that gives such biographies their peculiar value. The 
life of no man is more full of instruction than that of Benjamin Franklin. 
A few of his Political Papers are given; the greater portion of these 
writings, being of mere local and temporary importance, and of no 
interest to the general reader, are omitted. Bancroft says, ‘ He was the 
true father of the American Union. . . . . . It was Franklin who 
suggested the bond of the Union that binds these States from Maine to 
Florida. Franklin was the greatest diplomatist of the eighteenth century. 
He never spoke a word too soon ; he never spoke a word too much ; he 
never failed to speak the right word at the right season.’ Great taste 
and judgment has been exercised by the editor in the selection and 
arrangement of the Philosophical, Moral, and Miscellaneous Papers, and 
Correspondence. Nothing of importance has been omitted ; and we do 
not remember to have seen so much that is really valuable in so limited a 
space. A fine steel engraving, from a portrait in the gallery of Ver- 
sailles, is, for the first time, presented io the public. A wood-cut, taken 
from a painting some eight years later, also ornaments the work. Much 
credit is due Mr. Sargent for the excellent manner in which he has per- 
formed his acceptable undertaking ; and we are pleased to know that the 
work is having a rapid sale. 
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Second Annual Report of the Young Men’s Christian Union. — This 
‘Union’ is a noble institution, and we are gratified to learn that its 
efforts have been crowned with success. The objects of this organization 
are too well known to require notice at our hands. They cordially invite 
co-operation in their endeavors to shield the youth of our city, and those 
coming hither from the country, against the many temptations surround- 
ing them. They have pleasant rooms, a large library, and committees to 
obtain suitable boarding-houses and places of employment for such as 
may leave their homes to try their fortunes in this corrupt city. Any 
donations to the treasury or library of the Union will be most thankfully 
received. Rooms, No. 6, Bedford-street. The Report is from the well- 
known printing-house of John Wilson & Son, and adds credit to their 
well-earned reputation. 


Godey’s Lady's Book for January is a gem. The ‘ Pleiades’ is an 
engraving of great beauty and excellence. Succeeding this we have 
‘Time in Search of Cupid,’ one of the finest allegorical pictures we have 
ever seen. An accurate likeness of the ‘ worthy host’ himself is given ; 
the ladies will be delighted with this portrait. Following these are 
fashion plates, cuts of embroidery, children’s clothes, &e. Hon. Caleb 
Cushing, R. T. Conrad, Mrs. Merrifield, Mrs. Hale, and other writers of 
note, contribute to this number. 


The Ancient Landmark, December. — This is a well-edited magazine, 
devoted to the interests of Freemasonry. A capital sketch of Sir Chris- 


topher Wren is given in this number. It is published at Mount Clemens, 
Michigan. . 


What the Sister Arts teach as to Farming. — This is an address delivered 
before the Indiana State Agricultural Society, October 13, 1853, by 
Horace Greeley. Published by Fowlers & Wells. This is a production 
of great practical value, and, clothed as it is in Mr. Greeley’s powerful 
diction, cannot fail of doing much good. 


Second Festival of the Sons of New Hampshire, celebrated in Boston, 
November 2, 1853 ; including also an Account of the Proceedings in Boston 
on the Day of the Funeral at Marshfield, and the subsequent Obsequies 
commemorative of the Death of Daniel Webster, their late President. Pho- 
nographic Report by AuexanpEr ©. Iszrron. Boston: James French & 
Co. 1854. pp. 229.— This is a work of great historical interest. The 
publisher has given us a beautiful volume, containing a full description 
of one of the most interesting celebrations of the present day. The book 
is ornamented with two splendid engravings of Marshall P. Wilder and 
Hon. Samuel Appleton. The work contains the speeches, songs, and 
letters connected with the occasion. To those who have emigrated from 
New Hampshire the work must be doubly valuable. The publisher has 
shown his taste by giving a great variety of bindings, some in the richest 
style. We heartily commend the work to the public. At the same time, 
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we would remind those in want of good books that Mr. French has a 
great variety, and that the purchaser cannot do better than to give him 
a call. 

People’s Journal, December. — The second number of this new serial is 
before us. It is illustrated by seventy-two engravings, and is an invalu- 
able companion for the farmer and the artisan. 


Littell’s Living Age: — Late numbers of this weekly issue are of great 
interest. Valuable papers have been given of the Arctic Regions, Louis 
XVII., Queen Elizabeth, Bryant, Dartmoor Prison, and a host of topics 
of interest. The best articles from foreign publications are weekly pre- 
sented in this neatly-printed magazine. 


Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine, December. — Very forcible papers appear 
in this number, on ‘The Proposed Railroad to the Pacific Coast,’ *‘ Com- 
merce of the United States,’ ‘ Trade and Commerce of Cincinnati in 1853,’ 
‘Commercial Benefits of Slavery,’ ‘ Trade with Russia,’ besides a host of 
important information concerning mercantile matters. 


*,* The Office of the Prisoners’ Friexn has been removed to Fowlers & Wells’s 
Phrenological Rooms, 142, Washington-street. All the works of the Editor may be pur- 
chased there. - 
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John Dove, Andover. . . . . . . $5.00 we H. Guild, Boston . 
Mrs. Harfiet B. Stowe . . . . « « 10.00 Ropes 99 

Prot. Walker, Cambridge . . . . . 3.00 J.G. Davis. : 
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Isaac Child, Lynn, Mass... . . . $2.00 R. C. Keniston, East Cambridge 
Dr. Bartlett, Roxbury .... . . 2.00 Joseph Burdakin, 
Israel Whitney, Boston ... . . 4.00 Jobn Gilbraith, Erie, Erie Co. oy N. Y. 
J. R. Manly, = 2 ee Wm. Anderson, Yarmouth, Mass. 
J. Dexter, ‘ ea Alden Sampson, Charlestown 
Waldo Flint, Sa | Rev. A. L. Stone, Boston. . 
Oliver Holman, Samuel Slocomb, ” East Cambridge 
Wm. Worthington, James Jackson, Boston . . 
Wm. Coffin, Joseph Noyes sath 
C. H. Mills, AW. Newman, Roxbury, 
Dr. 8. G. Howe, Wm. Pope, Harrison-square . 
H. B. Rogers, B.S. White, Andover . 
Caleb Eddy, Benj. a pe 
Geo. Norton, Gilbert '. ee 
Henry Burke, o 
Willard Pike, ws 
Prof. Parke, ° 
James Jackson, Boston ° 
Francis L. Capen, ,, 
W. H. Guild, 
Geo. Howe, 
B. Field, 
J. 8. Hastings, East Cambrid; ge ‘ 
Charles Wason, Cleveland, Ohio ° 
| Thomas Richardson, Boston . 
T. P. Simpson, 
John Kent, Charlestown : 
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E. Haynes, ‘ 
J. Lincoln, , ° 
Rev. Dr. Lowell, _,, 

W. G. Stearns, Cambridge 
Mrs. Eliza Farrar, on 
James Wellington, Medford . 
Benj. Sampson, 
Abner J. Sanger, ° 
Rev. J. Stebbins, Michigan ‘ 
Gen. N. Austin, Charlestown 
E. Gilmore, Boston _- ‘ 
D. Y. Kendall, East Boston . 
R. R. Crosby, Boston 

A. L. Chamberlain, ,, . 
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